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AUGUSTAN SATIRE 

Intention and Idiom in English 
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by IAN JACK 18s. net 

Augustan poetry is more popular today 
than it was fifty years ago. But the 
author of Augustan Satire believes that it 
is still imperfectly appreciated, partly 
because minor work has too often been 
confused with major. Accordingly he 
takes a number of the masterpieces pub- 
lished between the Restoration and 1750, 
and examines each in turn. In a final 
chapter he attacks some of the general- 
izations still made about Augustan poetry 
and suggests that it may most fruitfully 
be regarded as the final phase of the poetry 
of the Renaissance. (18 September) 
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E inaugural lecture of the new 

Schréder Professor of German in the 
University of Cambridge (‘Literary Inter- 
pretation in Germany,’ by W. H. Bruford. 
C.U.P., 2s. 6d.) will be of interest to all who 
have a passion for literature in whatever 
language. It is concerned with the rise and 
eclipse and return of conflicting theories of 
the function of literature and with the 
resulting rival methods of teaching it. One 
might read it in silent debate with the 
authors quoted, or might dramatize it as a 
heated debate between them, for though 
Professor Bruford is on the side of the 
angels, for whom literature means imagina- 
tion in words, he lets the pedants and the 
Marxists speak. We shall look forward to 
his ensuing lectures. 


E chief article in the Journal of the 

Friends’ Historical Society (Vol. 44, 
No. 1, 5s. Od.) deals with the Society of 
Friends in Wiltshire and was written by 
Mr. W. R. Powell who originally prepared 
the paper for the guidance of contributors 
to the Victoria History of Wiltshire. Dr. Cad- 
bury writes on the number and early origin 
of meetings of Friends in Holland and 
Western Germany, while Mr. R. S. Mortimer 
has a paper on warnings and prophecies 
issued by travelling ministers and recent 
converts in the seventeenth century. Extracts 
from the Barclay MSS. are continued in this 
number which is of rather more interest than 
some of its predecessors. An appeal is made 
y the Committee of the Society for more 
subscribers, and we feel that if the scope 
of the Journal could be widened more sub- 
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scribers would come along. If we may make 
a suggestion, some articles on early Quaker 
meeting-houses and anecdotes about Friends 
in some of our country towns would help in 
popularizing it; many people are interested 
in buildings and in reading about local 
characters. In passing, we would mention 
the history of the Friends’ School, Saffron 
Walden, 1702-1952, which has been written 
by David W. Bolam under the title “ Un- 
broken Community ”; copies are obtainable 
from the School at 10s. 6d. (cloth bound) 
and 7s. 6d. (stiff covers) plus 6d. postage. 


IKE a Romany cooking-pot, the latest 
number of the Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society contains a little of nearly 
everything that might be expected, and some 
dainties that might not and are therefore the 
more enjoyable. Its contents can only be 
summarized. 

First comes the discovery in Ripon 
Cathedral Library of a copy of the Latin 
folio edition (1559) of Sebastian Miinster’s 
Cosmographia Universalis, containing under 
‘De Germanis’ a long description of the 
Gypsies of his age, with whom Miinster had 
personal contacts and whom he heartily 
despised in accordance with the fashion. A 
page of the work containing an illustration 
of ‘Ziiginer’ is reproduced. Succeeding 
articles deal with the Shetland tinkers, with 
famous modern Gypsy dancers (strikingly 
illustrated), with a fragment of Lavengro 
manuscript, and with the origins of the 
Gypsy music of Liszt and Brahms. Serbo- 
Bosnian and Swedish folk-tales come in be- 
tween, and reviews and notes complete the 
80 pages of an excellent number. 


Notes and References, by P. G. Burbridge 
(Cambridge University Press, 1952. 2s. 6d. 
net) is the fourth volume in an excellent series 
of Authors’ and Printers’ Guides. This particu- 
lar booklet deals with the problems involved in 
the correct printing of footnotes, sidenotes, 
end-notes, and references. Although the author 
does not attempt to conceal his own views 
on the best methods to use, he gives all the 
justifiable alternatives with great clarity. For 
example, in the first part of the book the 
author puts forward a good case for the dis- 
continuation, or limiting, of Latin words in 
references and he deprecates the pedantic use 
of ‘ vide’ or ‘ supra’ when ‘ see’ or ‘ above’ 
would serve equally well. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








WILLIAM RASTELL AND THE 
PROTHONOTARIES: 
A Link in the Story of the Rastells, Ropers 
and Heywoods 
[N 1566' William Rastell published his 
book of Entries, a large folio of 
627 leaves whose importance in legal his- 
tory has been amply discussed by Sir William 
Holdsworth,” but whose significance as a 
link between families of the More circle 
seems to have escaped comment. 

We recall that William Rastell was a 
nephew of Sir Thomas More, and that he 
married the daughter of Margaret Gigs*® and 
John Clement; he was a brother-in-law of 
John Heywood, the epigrammatist and inter- 
luder, and of Richard Heywood, Tudor 
lawyer who shared a prothonotaryship for 


many years with William Roper, another 
cousin.* Prothonotaries were chief clerks in 


* Holdsworth wrote that Rastell published his 
book of Entries in 1564 (H.E.L., V, 384), but the 
STC lists only the 1566 (20730), which is what I 
have seen. _ 

It is curious that the recent Catalogue of the 
Library of Sir Edward Coke (Yale U.P., 1950) 
gives full credit to Rastell for the editing of the 
‘old book of Entries’ of 1546 and queries whether, 
if 1546 is an error for 1566, this be STC 20730 
(p. 37, no. 428). But the 1546 book of Entries is 
anonymous; though on the title-page the letters 
W.R. appear and Holdsworth suggests in a foot- 
note that it may have been put together by William 
Rastell (H.E.L., V, 384 n.), the title-page seems to 
indicate that the collection was made by a judge, 
and Rastell did not become a sergeant until 1555 
and a judge until 1558; this is supported by 
Rastell’s own reference to it in his Preface quoted 


below. 

* History of English Law (3d. ed., 1945), V, 
384-5; A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (1926), 
p. 87, mentions the work but does not elaborate. 

* For the possibility of her connection with a legal 
family, see cxciv (10 Dec. 49), and cxcv (24 June 
50), 269-71. 

._ “I have discussed one aspect of John Heywood’s 
interest in the law in ‘Satire of Wolsey in Hey- 
wood’s Play of Love,’ cxcvi (17 March 51), 112-4. 

For Richard Heywood’s legal career see Reed, 
Early Tudor Drama, pp. 32-4. 

_ The life of William Roper is sketched in the 
introduction to Roper’s Life of More, ed. b 


E. V. Hitchcock for the E.E.T.S. (OS 197, 1935): 
for his legal activities see especially PP. XXXiV-XXxvi ; 
Reed, op. cit., passim; and Pearl Hogrefe, ‘ Sir 
Thomas More's connection with the Roper Family,’ 
PMLA, x\vii (June 1932), 523-33. 
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the common law courts, charged with enter. 
ing the records of cases in the plea roll and 
with making out judicial writs of process, 
As Professor Margaret Hastings has made 
clear in her brilliant study of The Court of 
Common Pleas, they were important per- 
sonages in the court, who 


were frequently called upon by the justices 
for expert knowledge or opinion concern- 
ing technical matters. They were acknow- 
ledged authorities on the forms of writs 
and entries. And, through their special 
familiarity with records and their know- 
ledge of the forms to be followed in 
compiling them, they had acquired a 
higher kind of authority. They were some- 
times consulted concerning the techni- 
calities of pleading, the special field of 
expertness of the sergeant at law... .' 


Prothonotaries were often men of wealth—as 
in the case of the Ropers (though not all of 
their wealth, of course, came from that office) 
—and several of the More group were 
prothonotaries: John and William Roper, 
Thomas Roper,’ Richard Heywood, Edward 
Stubbes,® and Richard Stafferton the younger 
(of the Sheriffs’ Court). 

As Holdsworth has shown,’ William 
Rastell has an important position in legal 
history for his work as law printer and 
editor of statutes and, here, of a book of 
precedents which superseded the older 
works (just as his abridgment of the statutes 
superseded older abridgments) and set an 
example for numerous similar books of the 
seventeenth century. Holdsworth gives four 
reasons for its success, beyond its increased 
size and the increased number of prece- 


‘Her work, The Court of Common Pleas in 
Fifteenth Century England (Cornell U.P., 1947), 
often reaches into the sixteenth century for 
examples, and in view of the conservatism of most 
legal institutions and customs has almost equal 
validity for the sixteenth century. 

*P. 114; for a discussion of the term, se 
pp. 117-27. 


"John and William were holding jointly the 
office of prothonotary at the time John made his 
will (January 1523/4), and John managed to insure 
its passing on to William (see Hitchcock, op. ct., 
p. xxxv), who held the office for 54 years and, 
in his turn, managed at the end of his life in 
1577, to procure the post for his elder son, Thomas. 
(The younger son, Anthony, was a Clerk of 
Papers [Black Books, I, 388]: see ‘Anthony Bon- 
visi, the Heywoods and the Ropers,’ cxcvii, 178-179.) 

*Edward Stubbes was a member of Lincoln's 
Inn; first Philezer of Kent, he was by 1521 a pro- 
pmng (see ‘ Christopher Stubbe, Tudor Lawyer, 
excv [8 July 50], 295-6). 

° H.E.L., V, 384-5; TV (1945), 311. 
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dents it contained: its alphabetical arrange- 
ment (followed by Coke and other writers); 
it was thoroughly up to date; it was pro- 
vided with notes and references; and 
fourthly, material was gathered 


not only from the old printed books, but 
also from the most authentic source—the 
offices of the prothonotaries. We have 
seen that the prothonotaries were officials 
whose duty it was to enter the pleadings 
in an action; and that therefore they and 
their clerks had unrivalled opportunities 
for accumulating a store of such prece- 
dents. Rastell seems to have been the 
earliest writer to make use of this store 
of precedents. .. .*° 


The reason, one may suggest, was perhaps 
not so much Rastell’s own abilities and 
inclinations as a legal writer as his unique 
family connections with prothonotaries. 
Rastell’s indebtedness to these connections 
is made clear in his preface: 
And vnderstand this good reader, that 
al the notes and refermentes, and al that 
is in frenche in this booke, and al the 
wordes in the margent, be mine and of 
mye studye. But none of the declaracions, 
pledinges, matters, entres, proces, and 
presidentes that be in latin in this booke, 
be of mye makinge or compilinge: For 
al them (except a fewe which I gathered 
together while I was a prentice of the law, 
Seriant and Iustice) haue I taken and 
gathered out of fower seueral bookes of 
good presidents. First the olde prented 
booke of entrees, the seconde, a booke of 
presidents of matters of the comon place, 
dylygentlye gathered together and written 
by master Edward Stubbis that was one 
of the prothonotaryes of the comon place, 
the thyrd a booke of good presidentes of 
matters of the kinges benche, written and 
gathered bye Iohn Lucas secundary to 
master William Roper prothonotary of 
the kings bench. The fourth a booke of 
good presidents which was my grand- 
fathers syr Ihon More,sometime one of the 
iustices of the kinges benche (but not of 
his colleccion) And al the presidents that 
be in all these fower bookes haue I col- 
lected into this booke. .. ."" 
All but one of those mentioned by Rastell 
in this preface are related to the More group 
and members of Lincoln’s Inn. Master 
" Ibid., V, 384-5. 
" Preface—cf. Holdsworth, V, 385, n, 2. 
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Edward Stubbes: his 


son Christopher 
married a daughter of John Heywood,'” and 
it was doubtless Christopher who supplied 


Rastell with his father’s collection. The 
legal activities of Sir John More have been 
told by Chambers and Routh; the papers of 
Sir John were doubtless among the Thomas 
More papers accessible to Rastell, and from 
which Rastell compiled his edition of 
The English Works which was printed in 
1557. John Lucas: I have not yet succeeded 
in identifying him; there were several of this 
name in the Inner and Middle Temple 
during these years, and several others whose 
wills were proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. At about this time William 
Roper and Richard Heywood shared the 
office of prothonotary.** 

We see again the remarkable cohesiveness 
and cooperation of the More circle;** and 
in the product of their cooperation, Rastell’s 
book of Entries—a work compiled in exile 
with their help—we have a _ remarkable 
example of the strength of the legal tradition 
that ran through the More family and in- 
cluded a majority of the male members for 
several generations.’* R. J. SHOECK. 


*? See note 8, above. — : 
** See Hitchcock, op. cit., p. xxxv; Reed, op. cit., 


p. 33. 

“For another example see ‘Anthony Bonvisi, the 
aye and the Ropers,’ cxcvii (26 April 52), 
178-9. 

‘ST have elsewhere calculated that there were at 
least 25 common lawyers, of whom 18 were mem- 
bers of Lincoln’s Inn, plus two Roman Lawyers. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARLOWE’S 
DEATH 


AFTER much patient research, spread 

over a long period, Professor J. Leslie 
Hotson of Harvard University, made a 
number of important discoveries at the 
Record Office. New evidence relating to 
Christopher Marlowe was published in his 
book, The Death of Christopher Marlowe 
(1925). 

He found proof that Marlowe was 
employed by Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Coun- 
cil as a spy and, in this connection, was sent 
abroad from time to time in order to find 
out and report upon plots prepared by 
English Catholics, particularly at Rheims, 
which was the centre of this “ underground 
movement.” 

He also had the good fortune to discover 
the coroner’s report to the Privy Council 
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of the “ inquisition ” at Deptford relating to 
the “death” of Marlowe held on Friday 
Ist June 1593. 

After a careful consideration of this 
report, which is in Latin, I am convinced 
that William Danby, who signs himself 
“Coroner to the Household of our Lady 
the Queen,” did not seek (under special 
instructions) “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

Was the “death” of Marlowe connected 
with the secret service? Was he really 
killed, or was the incident an ingenious 
piece of stage management for a special 
purpose? 

It is stated in the report that Marlowe, 
Ingram Frizer, Nicholas Skeres and Robert 
Poley met together at 10 a.m. on 30th May 
at the house of Eleanor Bull, a widow, of 
Deptford. 

After supper on that day, Marlowe lay 
on a bed, Frizer sat close to the bed with 
his back to it; Skeres and Poley were close 
to the bed also, but it is not made clear 
whether or not they were facing it. There 
was said to have been a quarrel over the 
bill. Marlowe put out his hand “ suddenly 
and out of malice,” drew Frizer’s dagger, 
which was at his back, and gave him two 
wounds in the head “ two inches long and a 
quarter of an inch deep!” 

Two shallow wounds of equal dimensions 
suggest at once that they were self-inflicted.’ 
Frizer was unable to get away because, as 
he said, Skeres was on one side of him, and 
Poley on the other. Frizer, however, 
alleged that he struggled with Marlowe for 
the dagger, secured it, and stabbed him 
above the right eye “two inches deep and 
one broad.” It is stated that Marlowe “ then 
and there instantly died,” but a medical 
man will confirm that though a coma would 
occur, the victim would not die instantly, 
but would linger perhaps for as much as 
two or three days. 

The verdict of the jury of sixteen men 
collected from Deptford, Greenwich and 
Limehouse, who had viewed the body, was 
that Frizer killed Marlowe in self-defence. 
As the inquest was only two days after the 
“murder,” the jury must have been collected 
rapidly, for nothing could have been done 


*Such wounds could not be caused by stabbing. 
The two similar cuts could have been made by the 
point of a dagger either at the front or back of 
the head. The Coroner’s report does not state the 
position of the cuts. 
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in the darkness of the night of 30th May, 
The jurymen were probably all illiterate, for 
it was a rare accomplishment to be abl 
to read or write, and they would have beep 
instructed by the coroner as to the verdict 
they should return. 

There are many questions arising from 
the evidence of the witnesses (only Skeres 
and Poley are named) which would be asked 
by a present-day coroner. 

What were the four men doing between 
10 a.m. and supper? What was the pur. 
pose of the meeting? As there was a heated 
argument between Marlowe and Frizer, why 
was the latter so foolish as to present his 
back, and his dagger, to Marlowe? If, as 
the witnesses said, Frizer could not get away 
because he was close between Skeres and 
Poley, how was it that he managed to tum 
round so rapidly as to prevent further 
wounds, and to struggle with Marlowe? 
Did the other two men make any attempt to 
separate the antagonists? Did they call out 
or summon help? Who engaged the room 
from Mrs. Bull, and when? Mrs. Bull, 
having presented her bill, was presumably 
in the house. Why was she not called asa 
witness? Did she hear no sound when a 
violent quarrel and death occurred in one 
of her rooms? Did she not go to the room 
and observe the state of confusion, the 
blood, and the dead or dying Marlowe, and 
then raise a hue and cry? 

If one tries to reconstruct the ‘“ murder” 
from the positions of the four men as stated, 
it is surely obvious, and should have been 
to a coroner anxious for the truth, that 
Marlowe would have stabbed Frizer in the 
back, and would have had no difficulty in 
making certain of him. 

Skeres and Poley supported Frizer at the 
inquest. The characters of these two rogues 
were such that they would swear to any- 
thing that suited the occasion. They were 
instrumental in securing a verdict favour- 
able to him—that he killed Marlowe in 
self-defence. No doubt that statements each 
was to make had been prepared and agreed 
before the events of the evening. 

The coroner’s report was forwarded to 
the Privy Council on 15th June, and was 
accepted without question or a further 
examination of witnesses! It is curious that 
Dr. Hotson, who printed the coroner's 
report, should have made no observations 
upon its inconsistencies, contradictions, 
errors and omissions. 
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Investigation has revealed the significant 
fact that all four men were secret-service 
agents in the pay of the Government 
through the Secretary of State, Sir Francis 
Walsingham. There is a record of Marlowe 
being connected with official spying as early 
as 1587—the year he took his M.A. degree 
at Cambridge. That was the year before 
the Armada sailed from Spain. We learn 
that the Privy Council instructed the 
University authorities not to delay confer- 
ring the M.A. degree on Marlowe: 

“Their lordships request . . . that he 
be furthered in the degree he was to take 
this next Commencement, because it was 
not her Majesty’s pleasure that anyone 
employed as he had been in matters 
touching the benefit of his Country should 
be defamed by those that are ignorant in 
the affairs he went about.” 

It appears from this that Marlowe had 
been officially spying on the English Catho- 
lics at Rheims, and was about to pay a 
further visit; hence the instructions not to 
delay in conferring the degree on him. 
Rumours had been spreading that he was 
going there to join those refugees conspiring 
against Elizabeth and aiming at the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic monarchy. Between 
March 1587 and June 1588, Walsingham 
received from the Government £3,300 (the 
equivalent of about £20,000) for secret ser- 
vice—the largest sum ever allowed him in 
so short a time. He provided much more 
out of his own pocket and, in consequence, 
died a bankrupt. 

Probably Marlowe did join the Catholics 
so that he could gain inside information. 
That would easily account for such rumours. 
The University authorities knew that Mar- 
lowe had been there and, misinterpreting 
the object of his visit, and suspecting him 
of having Catholic sympathies, hesitated 
about conferring the degree upon him. 
Hence the intervention of the Privy 
Council. 

Robert Poley (or Pooley) was one of 
Walsingham’s chief agents. He it was who 
discovered the Babington plot to assassinate 
Elizabeth and put Mary Stuart on the 
throne. Poley obtained full details, with the 
names of the conspirators, by posing as a 
Supporter and joining them. The disclosure 
led to Mary’s execution in 1587. 

On the day of the alleged murder of 
Marlowe, Poley had landed at Deptford 
from the Hague with secret information for 
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Sir Thomas Walsingham, cousin of Sir 
Francis, and also involved in the secret 
service. 

Marlowe's great poem Hero and Leander 
was first published in 1598 and was dedi- 
cated by the printer to Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham. In this dedication, mention is made 
of certain favours which Sir Thomas had 
bestowed upon Marlowe, and of “the great 
worth which you found in him.” Marlowe 
is known to have been staying at Sir 
Thomas’s house at Chislehurst (not far from 
Deptford) in May 1593, shortly before the 
affair at Mrs. Bull’s house. Frizer con- 
tinued in his service, and was living at the 
house of Sir Thomas until, at least, 1597. 
The dedication of the poem reminds Sir 
Thomas of “ the liberal affection” which he 
had bestowed upon Marlowe. Yet we find 
him extending the same “liberal affection ” 
and hospitality towards his slayer! 

Is it not clear that Marlowe’s death was 
a “ put-up” job,” and that the Privy Council 
knew it? Suppose that Marlowe had been 
entrusted with a secret mission abroad, and 
that it was prudent to throw counter-spies 
off the scent? What more effective device 
could there be than to give out that he was 
dead, with a coroner’s verdict to support it? 
It would not have been difficult in a port 
like Deptford to obtain the body of a man 
who had met with a violent death or, after 
dark in the unlighted streets, to kill in order 
to get one. Sailors, not being native to the 
port, would not be known to the inhabitants, 
and would not be missed. The records of 
Skeres and Poley show that they were utterly 
ruthless, and Marlowe and Frizer were reck- 
less, violent men. 

When his “murder” had been staged, 
Marlowe could slip away, under cover of 
darkness, to a ship awaiting him in the 
river. The jury would not know Marlowe 
and, consequently, could not identify the 
body. They would have no reason to 
imagine it might be anybody else. 

The Coroner represented the Crown, since 
the alleged murder took place within 12 
miles of the Sovereign’s residence. He 
would, therefore, be guided by any special 
wishes of the Privy Council. On the same 
day as the inquest, the body was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Nicholas, Deptford. 

It is a curious fact that not a single work 
bearing Marlowe’s name was_ published 
during his lifetime. Although editions of 
Tamburlaine appeared in 1590 and 1592, 
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there is no author’s name on the title-pages. 
All the other works associated with the name 
of Marlowe were printed after 1593. 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 


THE MASQUE OF THE TWELVE 
MONTHS 


R. Sydney Race has now defended his 
view that The Masque of the Twelve 
Months is a fabrication of Collier’s and not 
an original work of Chapman’s (cxcvii. 
347). I do not wish to elaborate my own 
conflicting interpretation of the facts any 
further, but I should like to comment upon 
a number of points raised in Mr. Race’s 
reply. 

He accepts the fact that, in his own words, 
Collier “deliberately used” the ‘Cupid’ 
passage “and perhaps some other lines 
which he had gathered from Chapman and 
elsewhere.” He also declares that Collier 
would not have hesitated to assign The 
Twelve Months to Chapman “if he had 
thought it would have strengthened its 
claim to importance.” How then is Collier’s 
silence to be explained unless as proof of 
his unawareness of the echoes contained in 
an original text? 

In his anxiety to catch ‘the undoubted 
ring of Collier” in the low induction to 
The Twelve Months, Mr. Race describes the 
appellation of one of the characters, Madge 
Howlet, as “a name which sounds curiously 
modern.” The names madge-howlet or 
madge were used fairly commonly of 
barn owls from the late sixteenth century 
onwards. “Ile sit in a barne with Madge- 
howlet and catch mice first” proclaims 
Downe-right in Every Man in his Humour 
(II. 2. 22-3). In the middle of the century 
the term provided Thomas Jordan with an 
excuse for the following lamentable epi- 
gram: 

On Mrs. Howlet, and Mrs. Boone. 

Fickle (they say) loves Howlets daughter, she 

That is his eldest, Mistris Margery: 

And some suppose the widow Boon will draw 

All his Affection, (Mistress Barbara) 

But will not he appear a gross Buffoon 


To marry with Madg Howlet, or Bab Boone? 
Muses Melody, c. 1653. 2{]°. 


There are references to barns, mice and the 
usual Ivy-bush in The Twelve Months. 
The owl was of course quite a popular figure 
in the Court Masques. (cf. Allardyce Nicoll. 
Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage, 
pp. 205-6.) 

It is true that Sir Edmund Chambers, 
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somewhat reluctantly, in the absence of any 
outside evidence left the date of The 
Twelve Months open: it is hardly correct 
however to drag in his statement concern. 
ing the disordered state of the text (a useful 
clue to the authenticity of the work) as an 
aesthetic judgement. Sir Edmund Chambers 
moreover observes that, “Of course The 
Twelve Months may never have been actu- 
ally performed.” This very reasonable 
possibility may be the answer to a number 
of questions, including Chapman’s failure 
to claim the work as his own. 

Mr. Race goes on to ask when the MS. 
of Juno in Arcadia was acquired for Lord 
Charlemont’s Library. I had already. shown 
that 1812 was the latest possible date for the 
transfer of Egerton 1994, this being the 
dates of Edmond Malone’s death. Collier 
could not of course have seen it at this time, 
nor would any agents have been involved. 

The suggestion is made that Collier may 
have had access to Egerton 1994 through 
J. O. Halliwell. As far as I know the first 
mention of Juno in Arcadia is in Halliwell’s 
A Dictionary of old English Plays (1860) 
under the title of Sight and Search. It is 
said to be preserved in a private library in 
Ireland (i.e. that of Lord Charlemont), 
Halliwell gives the same location for those 
of the plays in the Egerton volume 
which he mentions. From certain obvious 
inaccuracies it seems most likely that Halli- 
well was relying upon second-hand informa- 
tion concerning the Egerton volume, or that 
he was at best only roughly familiar with its 
contents. He gives ‘“ Lady Moth” as the 
title for the play entitled The Lady Mother 
which immediately precedes Juno in 
Arcadia. The words “ Sight and Search” 
moreover, also betray his superficial know- 
ledge of the manuscript: they stand at the 
head of the first folio of the text and refer to 
the entry of two subordinate characters. They 
could only be taken as a title by one un- 
familiar with practically everything and any- 
thing that follows them. It was not until 
1870 that Halliwell edited Richard II (ot 
Woodstock) from Egerton 1994. 

In the circumstances, if we accept the 
arguments of Sir George Warner and 
F. S. Boas, to which I have already referred, 
the only justification there can be for the 
suggestion that Collier wrote Juno in 
Arcadia, is the principle that all is suspect 
with which his name can be remotely con- 
nected. RALPH C. ELSEY. 
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‘MACBETH’: SOME EMENDATIONS 


I, 5, 43. Lady Macbeth, on hearing that 
the king will stay the night at her castle, 
soliloquizes, and in so doing says—according 
to the Folio— 

Stop up th’ accesse, and passage to Remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keepe peace betweene 
Th’ effect, and hit.— 

As Lady Macbeth showed at the beginning 
of the scene, she intends that Duncan shall 
be murdered. ‘hit’ is misprint for ‘ it.’ 
According to Malone, the last seven words 
mean ‘to delay the execution of her pur- 
pose; to prevent its proceeding to effect’: 
with that view Professor Dover Wilson and 
Sir Edmund Chambers appear to agree. 
Clarke thought that by “‘ keep peace’ the 
effect is produced of ‘check hostilities.’ ” 
Isaac Reed records that ‘Dr. Johnson was 
of opinion that Shakespeare wrote “ keep 
pace,” i.e. pass between, intervene.’ 

Lady Macbeth’s request to ‘ you spirits’ 
was that ‘no compunctious visitings of 
nature (in particular, remorse, i.e. pity) 
should arrive until after she had effected 
her ‘fell purpose,’ which she was anxious 
should not be shaken lest it should be over- 
come. ‘Keep pace’ means to keep up with 
and she desired to leave the ‘visitings of 
nature’ behind, to outpace them. 

IV, 1, 145, Macbeth soliloquizes ‘ The 
flighty purpose never is o’re-tooke Unlesse 
the deed go with it.’ If ‘never’ is retained 
the meaning will be ‘flighty purposes’ are 
always implemented, which is not the case. 
‘never’ is misprint for ever. As in ‘nor 
keep pace between the effect and it,’ there 
is here the metaphor of ‘purpose’ and 
fulfilment, so the two parallel passages prove 
the emendations now mentioned are justified; 
the one supports the other. ‘ Flighty’ is 
defined by Johnson as ‘swift’: Macbeth 
meant that such purpose is overtaken 
although it is swift. 

1,7, 61. Lady Macbeth, to encourage her 
husband to murder the king, says— 

when Duncan is asleepe, 

(Whereto the rather shall his dayes hard Journey 

Soundly invite him) his two Chamberlaines 

Will I with Wine, and Wassell, so convince, 

That Memorie, the Warder of the Braine, 

Shall be a Fume, and the Receit of Reason 

A Lymbeck onely: when in Swinish sleepe, 

Their drenched Natures lyes as in a Death, 


hat cannot you and I performe upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan? 
Convince’ means overcome. Malone 


quotes and approves Steeven’s view that 
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‘wassell’ on this occasion means intemper- 
ance. Clarke says the word ‘is here used 
for feasting’: Marshall, ‘it comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘ waes hael,’ i.e. ‘ be of health’ 
and Dover Wilson says it means ‘ carousal.’ 

Lady Macbeth planned to ply the cham- 
berlains with liquor until they were hope- 
lessly drunk. Wassail was ‘ specifically, ale 
mixed with a smaller amount of wine, 
sweetened and flavoured’ (Times Dic. 
Wassail, 3), so that is the meaning of the 
word in the above speech. 

II, 1, 56. Macbeth; on his way to Dun- 
can’s bedroom, to murder him, says in the 
course of his soliloguy— 

Thou sowre and firme-set Earth 

Heare a my steps, which they may walke, for 

a 

Thy a on prate of my where-about, 
Malone mentions that Steevens emended 
“sowre’ to sure: it seems that all editors 
agree. 

Re ‘which they may walke’: Malone 
mentions that Rowe read ‘ which way they 
walk’: with that, Malone, Clarke, Staunton, 
White, Marshall, Chambers and Dover 
Wilson agree. The phrase is certainly in 
need of correction for ‘steps’ do not walk; 
it is the person who takes the steps who does 
the walking. The Macbeths were in trepida- 
tion lest Duncan or his ‘spongy officers’ 
(1, 7, 71) should wake. I suggest— 

Hear not my steps which may them wake, 

Macbeth says, line 49, ‘Now o’er one 
half-world Nature seems dead,—and 
withered Murder—thus, with his stealthy 
pace,—towards his design Moves like a 
ghost.’ Thus he faithfully described his 
own immediate design, appearance and 
movements. ‘Withered’ means gaunt, 
spectre-like (Schmidt). tyowarp PARSONS. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S READING 
ON THE TURKS 
(Continued from page 382) 

Ill 


K,VEN in the seventeenth century, know- 

ledge of Muhammedanism was still very 
much blended with legends and fables. 
Browne himself is a good example of this 
case and his only extensive allusion to the 
Qur’an which is in the Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, is one of the most amusing 
accounts found in the books of the period. 
“Thus is it not without wonder, how 
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those learned Arabicks so tamely delivered 
up their belief unto the absurdities of the 
Alcoran. How noble Geber, Avicenna, and 
Almanzor, should rest satisfied in the nature 
and causes of Earthquakes, delivered from 
the doctrine of their Prophet; that is, from 
the motion of a great Bull, upon whose 
horns all the earth is poised. How their 
faiths could decline so low, as to concede 
their generations in Heaven to be made by 
the smell of a citron, or that the felicity of 
their Paradise should consist in a Jubile of 
copulation, that is a Coition of one act pro- 
longed unto fifty years.” 

Not the philosophers but some of the 
interpreters of the Qur’4n who popularized 
its doctrines did invent such stories for the 
vulgar, but one would think that Browne 
got the information either from the writers 
he mentions or directly from the Qur’an. 
S. Wilkin, misled in this way, examined the 
Qur’an in vain “for some justification” of 
the passage about the earthquake, and his 
friend W. H. Black “diligently perused ” 
the works of the writers mentioned by 
Browne, without success. 

As for the passage about the Paradise, 
S. Wilkin makes clear that it is not to be 
found in the Qur’an and yet that Browne 
could not have been the originator of it.? 
In fact Browne’s source for both passages 
was only Pierre Belon (Bellonius), “ that 
diligent and learned Traveller ‘as he calls 
him elsewhere: * 

“Mahomet parlant de la matiere dequoy 
est fait le ciel, dit que Dieu l’a créé de 
fumée et qu'il establit le firmament sur la 
poincte de la corne d’vn boeuf, et que le 
tremblement de terre prouient de l’emotion 
de ce boeuf, lequel ou tremissant ou se 
remuant ... la fait trembler . . . Et aprés 
que les Turcs auront beu et mangé leur saoul 
dedens ce paradis, alors les pages . . 
viendront aux Turcs chacun tenant vn beau 
plat d’or en la main, portants vn gros citron 
ou Poncire dedens, que les Turcs prendront 
pour odorer et sentir: et soudain que chaque 
Ture laura approché de son nez, il sortira 
vne belle vierge . . . qui embrassera le 
Turc, et le Turc elle, et demeureront 
cinquante ans ainsi . . . sans se leuer ne 
separer l’vn de l'autre, prenants ensemble 


* Keynes, II. 38. 
* Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, ed. by S. Wilkin, 
Vol. II, 209. 


* Keynes, V. 64. 
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le plaisir en toutes sortes que l’homme peut 
auoir auec vne femme.””* 

There is no mention of “noble Geber, 
Avicenna and Almanzor” in Belon, but just 
because these writers were Moslems, Browne 
took the liberty of attributing to them these 
beliefs. 

On the subject of the Turks, Belon was 
his source on other points as well. There 
can be little doubt that Browne was deriving 
from Belon when he described in Hydrio. 
taphia how Moslems digged their graves 
deep enough for the deceased to stand on 
his knees and talk with the black and then 
with the white angels.’ Here is Belon’s 
account: 

“Mahomet. . . dit que quand le trespassé 
entre en sa sepulture, deux anges noirs ..., 
viennent ... qui font lever le fort a 
genoux .. . lors les dits anges interrogueront 
le trespassé . . . si le trespassé rend bon 
compte a ces anges noirs, ils le laisseront 1é, 
et s’en iront: mais soudain il y en viendra 
deux autres blancs comme neige . . . Pour 
lesquelles choses les Turcs... font les 
sepulchres vuides pour leur donner espace 
de se mettre 4 genoux.’”® 

Again Browne had Belon in mind when 
he was discussing the phoenix in connection 
with the “ plume of the Janizeries (yeniceri) 
among the Turks”;’ and also when stating 
that in the Turkish dominions, not quills of 
birds but a kind of reed was used for 
writing.*® 

At one place Browne does acknowledge 
his source as Belon. This time he is discus- 
sing gypsies and says that the Sultan suffers 
them to live in Pera and “ maintain publick 
Stews” and employes “them as spies into 
other nations” (Keynes, III. 256/57). But 
in Belon (Les Observations, fol. 112r) there 
is no mention of their being used as spies. 

From the above quotations it becomes 
evident that Browne was familiar not only 
with the second book of Les Observations, 
as Mr. Cowley thought (op. cit. PMLA, 
1933, p. 433, 442) but with all three books. 

Another of his sources was Henry 


lusieurs singularitez. Pat 


* Les Observations de 
aris 1555, fol. 177r—178. 


Pierre Belon du Mans. 
(First ed. 1553.) 
* Keynes, IV. 11. 
* Op. cit. fol. 174-174r. 
’ Keynes, II. 220-21. 
190-91 and also L’Histoire de la 
Oyseaux (Paris 1555) pp. 79, 329-30. 
* Keynes, V. 52. cf. Les Observations, fol. 43. 


Cf. Belon, op. cit. fol. 
‘ature des 
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Blount’s A Voyage into the Levant (1636). 
Though Browne mentions him only once’ he 
makes use of this book in two other places 
as well. In the following passage on Jews, 
he follows Blount closely : 

“And if (according to good relations)'® 
where they (Jews) may freely speak it, they 
forbear not to boast that there are at present 
many thousand Jews in Spain, France and 
England, and some dispensed withall even 
to the degree of Priesthood.”"? 

Cf. Blount: 

“he (Messias) is expected of the Tribe of 
Judah, which was settled in Portugall, where 
they boast, and in Spaine to have millions 
of their race, to whom they give compleat 
dispensation, to counterfeit Christianitie, 
even to the degree of Priesthood.”” 

The piece of information, concerned with 
infibulation by applying a ring, which he 
passed to Edward for his lectures on 
anatomy was certainly taken from Blount. 
After describing the manner of it Browne 
goes on to say: “ Now, though this preserva- 
tive agaynst incontinency bee not used 
by Christians or Religious men as farre as I 
knowe, yet by the kalenders [of] one of the 
four Religious orders of the Turks it is in 
use at this daye.””** 

What he read in Blount was: 

“There are foure severall Orders in their 
[Turks’] Religion; . . . each Order upholds 
its reputation upon some one _ pecular 
vertue, .. . The Calenderim upon Chastity, 
wearing an iron Ring through the skin of 
his yard.””!4 

One of Browne’s favourite books on 
Turkey was Richard Knolles, The Generall 
Historie of the Turkes (1603). But since 
R. R. Cowley has already discussed'® at 
length what use Browne made of this book, 
there is no need to repeat it here. 


_ Keynes, III. 46. Browne is discussing the 

received opinion’ that ‘the Jews stink naturally,’ 
and one of his arguments against it is that, if it 
were so ‘the Viziars and Turkish Basha’s’ would 
not have kept Jews of their private counsel. cf. A 
Voyage into the Levant, p. 114-115, also J. Greaves, 
ieeoenon of the Grand Signor’s Seraglio 

, p. . 


* The tolerance in Blount’s outlook would appeal 
to Browne. 


"Keynes, III. 44. 

"Op. cit. p. 120-21. 

* Keynes, V. 303. 

Keynes, V. 79. 

“Op. cit. pp. 439, 441 and 446 ff. 
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It may be safely said, I think, that Sir 
Thomas Browne owned a manuscript copy 
of Robert Withers’ A Description of the 
Grand Signor’s Seraglio. Although this little 
book was edited by John Greaves in 1650, 
there is, in the first edition of Ps. Epidemica 
(i.e. 1646) a passage following word for word 
the Description. After giving an account of 
the daily provision of King Solomon’s house, 
Browne adds: 

“Wherein nothwithstanding (if a 
punctuall relation there of doe rightly 
informe us) the grand Seignor doth exceed: 
the daylie provision of whose Seraiglio in 
the reigne of Achmet beside Beeves, con- 
sumed two hundred Sheepe, Lambs and Kids 
when they were in season one hundred, 
Calves ten, Geese fifty, Hens two hundred, 
Chikens one hundred, Pigeons an hundred 
payre.” (1646 ed. p. 375.)** 

Now R. Wither’s book is in fact also to 
be found in Purchas his pilgrimes Part II. 
Lib.IX. C.15. pp. 1580-1611. London 1625). 
That Greaves was not aware of this 
appears from his dedicatory epistle, and that 
Browne was not using the Purchas copy can 
be proved by his mentioning “ Beeves,” 
which is not to be found in the Purchas 
copy at all.’ Secondly, though in the first 
edition of the Ps. Epidemica there is no 
marginal reference, in the second edition in 
1650 (p. 319-20) we read in the margin “ The 
daily provision of the Seraglio,” and in 1658 
edition is added: “Description of the 
Seraglio since printed” (my italics). Years 
later, in 1670 Browne wrote to his son 
Edward who was in London, “I sent the 
manuscript of the seraglio by Mrs. Haly- 
burton; it is quickly read over.” (Keynes, 
VI. 58.) Was this probably the manuscript 
of the Seraglio he used in 1646? But let 
me also add that Greaves’ edition of the 
book was also in Browne’s or his son’s 
library.** 

We have already mentioned that Browne 


'®Cf. A Description of the Grand Signor’s 
Seraglio (London 1650), Pp. 131-32. “ There is 
also fresh beef spent in the Seraglio: . . . The other 
flesh which is daily provided . . . is as followeth: 
sheep two hundred: lambs and kids when they are 
in season, one hundred: calves ten: geese fifty: 
hens two hundred: chickens one hundred: pigeons 
an hundred pair.” 

Cf. Purchas, pp. 1601-2. 

'* See Catalogue of the Libraries of the Learned 
Sir Thomas Browne and Dr. Edward Brown his 
Son. By Thomas Ballard, 1711. p. 54. 
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had transiated a Turkish poem’*® which he 
had found in French, in Les Voyages Du 
Sieur Du Loir (1654) p. 154-55. Browne 
refers more than once to this book, but the 
only other point about Turkey which he took 
from Du Loir is not acknowledged. It is 
about Troy. From the ruins of this city 
says Browne, “the nobler Stones [were] 
translated to Constantinople by the Turks 
to Beautifie their Mosques and other 
buildings.”?° 

Browne picked up one incident from 
Thomas Minadoi’s History** and passed the 
information to Edward in a letter dated 
7 August 1676.” The passage is concerned 
with the practice of flaying men alive. After 
giving his source Browne adds: “I putt this 
in, that you may knowe where to find it; 
butt you need not quote him except you 
please.” However, Edward did quote 
Minadoi in his lecture.** 


There are a few other works on Turkey 
which we know Sir Thomas Browne was 
familiar with. He recommended*™ to 
Edward, Bartholomaeus Georgevitz’s De 
Turcorum Moribus Epitome. The book was 
translated into English, together with an 
account of the origin of the Turks, by Hugh 


** Keynes, V. 78. The poem is incomplete both 
in French and naturally in the English versions; 
four couplets are missing. For the Turkish text 
see: Velet Celebi, Divan-i Turki-i Sultan Veled. 
(Istanbul 1341. A.D. 1923) pp. 120-122. Accord- 
ing to Velet Celebi the poem was written by 
Elflaki Dede (fourteenth century) to praise Sultan 
Veled, who was not the “ founder of the convent ” 
as Browne thought, but son of the founder, 
Celaleddin Rumi, the well known poet of The 
Mesnevi. Sultan Veled also a well known mystic 
poet, later himself became the head (seyh) of the 
Mevlevi Order. 

*° Keynes, V. 109. Du Loir, while describing 
Troy, says: ‘“‘ Quoy que les Princes Ottoman, ayent 
enleue les plus belles pieces de ces ruines pour en 
faire de Mosquées, et en orner leur serrails, il en 
reste de bien rares et de bien preciuses”’ (op. cit., 
p. 217). 

*! The History of the Warres Betweene the Turkes 
and the Persians . . . translated into English by 
Abraham Hartwell (1595). p. 311. 

7? Keynes, VI. 82. There is another reference 
to the same passage in Browne’s Musaeum 
Clausum ” (Keynes, V. 137). cf. also H. Blount, 
op. cit. p. 52. 

** Edward’s lecture (MS. Sloan 1914, p. 8) is 
quoted by R. R. Cowley (op. cit. p. 442) who had 
not seen Browne’s letter but only ‘‘ Musaeum 
Clausum,” yet rightly conjectured that the father 
was in the habit of supplying his son with 
‘‘ammunition for his lectures.” 

** Keynes, VI. 65. 
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Gough.” But it is not possible to say 
whether Browne had read it in Latin or in 
English. 

To Tavernier’s The Six Voyages Through 
Turkey into Persia and East Indies (1671) 
Browne refers again in a letter to Edward 
Browne (Keynes, VI. 187), and to Cus. 
pinianus’ De Turcorum Origine in 
Miscellany Tracts (Keynes, V. 178). 

In the Catalogue of the Libraries (17\}) 
of Sir T. Browne and Dr. E. Browne, there 
is mention®® of a book titled Relation of a 
Journey to Constantinople (1671) by J. Bun- 
bury, which I have not been able to trace 
and as far as I know there is no reference 
to it anywhere else. BERNA Moran. 


*° The Ofspring of the House of Ottomanno and 
officers pertaining to the Greate Turkes Court 
Whereunto is added Bartholomeus  Georgieuiz 
Epitome . . . (London 1562-70?) 

** See p. 54. 


EMERSON CORNWELL: IPSWICH 
BANKER 


J MERSON CORNWELL is one of the 

vague figures in Ipswich since he took a 
small part in public life, although he was 
active in business. He was born at Cogges- 
hall, Essex, on the 3ist August, 1731, the 
son of Daniel and Mary Cornwell, members 
of the Coggeshall Meeting of the Society of 
Friends.’ 

Nothing is known of his early years. He 
first appears in 1763 at Needham Market as 
a partner in the firm of Alexander and Corn- 
well.” This bank had been founded in Need- 
ham in 1744 by Samuel Alexander (also a 
Quaker), and was carried on by him until 
his death in 1770.° It is not clear why he 
moved from Coggeshall to Needham as the 
latter place was far from prosperous. In 
1730 it was said “ The Poverty of this Town 
is pass’d into a Proverb, which is usefully 
apply’d to extravagant, lazy, and careless 
men; of whom they say, You are on the 
High Way to Needham; i.e. you are taking 
the direct Course to be poor.’ 

The Needham Bank extended its business 
to Ipswich in 1767 and at first, for some 
years the books and money bags were 
carried to Ipswich on market days on horse- 

‘Information kindly communicated by the Clerk 
to the Coggeshall Meeting. 

* Ipswich Journal, 7. 5. 1763. 


* Ipswich Journal, 1. 12. 1770. 
‘Britannia. A Complete History of Suffolk, 


London 1730. Vol. 5. p. 200 
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back.» When Samuel Alexander died, his 
place was taken by his brother, Dykes 
Alexander. In 1773 the bank was one of 
those used by the Government to exchange 
worn coins for new. The bank became 
firmly established in Ipswich in 1776. Miles 
Wallis, who had been one of the two bankers 
in Ipswich died, and Messrs. Alexander and 
Cornwell took over his business. Emerson 
Cornwell remained in this partnership until 
1794, and later married Sarah, the widow of 
Miles Wallis.® 

As a banker, Emerson Cornwell was on 
several occasions appointed assignee in 
bankruptcy; he acted in the bankruptcy of 
Pearl Betts, an Ipswich shipbuilder, and of 
John Barnard who had built several ships 
for the Navy.’ He had other business 
interests. In 1784 when an Ipswich direc- 
tory was compiled, he was a partner in the 
firm of Clarke, Cornwell and Shave of the 
Key, Ipswich.* In 1786 he entered into part- 
nership with Captain Timothy Mangles, a 
London merchant, to found the whale 
fishery at Ipswich. Two ships, the Ipswich 
and the Orwell, were sent out in 1787 and 
1788, but the venture was not a success and 
was wound up. This was his last com- 
mercial venture. It led, however, to a per- 
sonal friendship, and when Timothy 
Mangles died in 1795, he made bequests 
both to Emerson Cornwell and Mrs. 
Cornwell.° 


Emerson Cornwell's incursion into politics 
was brief. In 1782, when there was a volun- 
tary subscription to build a ship of 74 guns 
for the government,'® he subscribed £25. In 
1784, at the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment for the borough, there were allegations 
of corruption. Charles Alexander Crickitt, 
who later became one of the Members for 
the borough, and who later founded the 
tival Ipswich Town and County Bank, said 


* Bidwell, W. H. Annals of an East Anglian Bank. 
Norwich, 1900. pp. 374-5. 

‘ Bidwell, W. H. op. cit. p. 375. 
P Ipswich Journal, 1.12.1770; 14.8.1773; 9.7.1774; 
23.7.1774; 13.1.1776; 14.6.1794. 

Clarke, G. R. History and description of Ipswich, 
Ipswich 1830. p. 347. 

' Ipswich Journal, 20. 3. 1779; 7. 4. 1781. 

‘ Glyde Collection, Ipswich Reference Library. 

Ipswich Journal, 26. 8. 1786 et seq; Wills, 
1800, Somerset House. 

A list of subscribers for the Purpose of Build- 
ing a Ship of War for the service of the Public. . . 
Ipswich, 1782, p. 17. Universal British Directory, 
London, 1792, Ipswich pp. 420-423. Clarke, G. R. 
op. cit., pp. 110-111. 
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that the sitting member Mr. Cator had 
flagrantly attempted to bribe the corporation 
to elect him. It was said that, at his Corn- 
well’s house, the “ Yellows” had agreed to 
spend £3,000 on the election and that £1,700 
of this sum was deposited at the bank of 
Messrs. Alexander, Cornwell and Spooner. 
The money was to be disbursed and he was 
to account for the money. In his evidence, 
Emerson Cornwell said that he thought the 
sum was to be used for the lawful common 
expenses of the election. The committee 
decided that the election of Mr. Cator had 
been obtained by corrupt influence and was 
void. At the new election, Mr. Crickitt was 
elected. 


Cornwell gave a considerable amount of 
time to social and charitable causes. When the 
Ipswich Universal Tontine was founded in 
1790, its Directors met at the banking house 
of Messrs. Alexander, Cornwell, Alexander 
and Spooner, and the bank became its 
treasurers. He was one of the promoters of 
the scheme in 1792 for paving and lighting 
Ipswich." The dispensary movement was 
founded in Ipswich in 1797; Emerson Corn- 
well was its secretary from 1801 until 1808, 
when the office was taken by Dykes 
Alexander. In 1800 he gave three guineas 
to the “Ipswich Subscription for relieving 
the Poor with Soup and Bread,” and in 1813 
Mrs. Cornwell gave 5/- to the “ Society for 
Cloathing the Infant Poor.” In the same 
year, Emerson Cornwell subscribed £2 to the 
fund for Captain Sir P. B. V. Broke, the 
victor in the fight between the “Chesa- 
peake ” and the “ Shannon.”"” 


Cornwell gradually acquired a fortune. In 
1781 he bought a garden in Ipswich for £600. 
In 1789, he owned a small property in the 
Gravell in Coggeshall. In 1791 he was living 
in Key Street in Ipswich, but he moved to a 
larger house, Crane Hall, on the London 
Road, and remained there until he returned 
to Ipswich for the last few years of his life. 
His wife died on the 7th February 1819 at 
the age of 78, and he survived her only 
twelve days, dying on the 19th February. 
His remains were interred a week later in 
the burial ground of the Society of Friends 
at Coggeshall although he had left that 


'' Ipswich Journal, 1. 5. 1790; 21. 7. 1792; 
9. 6. 1792. 

Ipswich Journal, 17. 1. 1801; 16. 4. 1808; 
15. 4. 1809; 1. 2. 1800; 13, 11. 1813; 10. 4. 1813. 
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persuasion.'* He died possessed of consider- 
able property, a large portion of which he 
left to Robert Cornwell, a nephew in 
America. By his will made in 1812, 
amended several times and proved in 1819, 
Samuel Alexander senior and Samuel 
Alexander junior were appointed his 


executors.** A. G. E. Jones. 


** Extracts from Corporation Records, V. B. 
Redstone, Vol. XXV Ipswich Reference Library: 
Beaumont, G. F., A History of Coggeshall in 
Essex, Coggeshall, 1890, p. 131; Parish of St. Mary 
Stoke, Rate Books; Universal British Directory, 
1791; Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 89.1. pp. 188, 
280, Feb. and March 1819. Information kindly 
communicated by the Clerk to the Coggeshall 
Meeting. 

**Gentleman’s Magazine vol. 89.1., p. 280, 
March, 1819: Wills, 1819, Somerset House. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND 
JOHN MACKELCAN 


R. JOHN LINDSEY, in his book on 
Hannah Lightfoot, The Lovely Quaker, 
(1939), has a chapter on John Mackelcan, 
an officer of the Royal Engineers who is 
sometimes believed to have been a son of 
hers by George III. Mr. Lindsey states that 
“in 1795—at the age of 36—John Mackel- 
can... became a full General,” and again 
that he rose “ to be a full General in eighteen 
years”; and sees some significance in this 
alleged rapid promotion. But on reference 
to “ Roll of Officers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers,” published by the R.E. Institute 
in 1898, we find that Mackelcan took not 18 
but 58 years to reach the rank of full General. 
The Roll gives the dates of his successive 
commissions, from 2nd Lieutenant on 
15 March 1780 to General on 28 June 1838. 
In 1795, when Mr. Lindsey makes him a 
General, he was in fact a Captain-Lieutenant 
in his Corps and a Brevet-Major in the 
Army. Incidentally, Mr. Lindsey says that 
he died in 1839, but the Roll has “died in 
London, 23 Dec. 1838.” 

The author further states: “The name 
Mackelcan is very unusual. Two corre- 
spondents who claim descent from this 
person state that they have never been able 
to find it previously to 1759” (i.e. the year 
of the future General’s baptism). We may 
therefore note that Major V. C. P. Hodson’s 
“List of Officers of the Bengal Army, 
1758-1834,” in Vol. IV, includes particulars 
of one John Mackelcan, born in London 
1727/28, who sailed for India in 1758 
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(aged 30) as a Cadet for the Bengal Infantry, 
and died as a Lieutenant, at Calcutta, 
9 Dec. 1762. His name is variously spelt 
Mackelcan in the burial register, Macklecan 
in the embarkation roll, and MacKellan or 
Mackleton in other sources given by Major 
Hodson. 

According to Mr. Lindsey, General John 
Mackelcan was baptised at St. Mary's, 
Newington, Surrey, 12 April 1759, son of 
John and Sarah Mackelcan; and admitted 
to Christ’s Hospital in 1769 “from 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Surrey, by the 
Right Hon. Lord Romney.” His. sister 
married “ Lieut.-Col. Henfield of the Royal 
Engineers,” who must be John Handfield, 
2nd Lieut. 1795, Lieut.-Col. 1813, died in 
London 8 Jan. 1821 (R.E. Roll). He had 
previously served in the Royal Artillery, 
having become a Gentleman Cadet in Feb. 
1793 and a 2nd Lieut. in 1794 (ibid.; “ List 
of Officers of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery,” 4th edition, 1900). 

The possibility of the engineer General, 
born in London c. 1759, being a son of the 
Bengal Lieutenant, born in London 1727/28, 
should, it seems, be borne in mind. 


H. BuLLock. 


PORTRAITURE IN ‘ LAVENGRO’ 


AS a sort of corollary to my previous notes 

of Portraiture in ‘Lavengro’ ,1 should likt 
now to refer to an article in the current 
number of the Journal of the Gipsy Lore 
Society in which Mr. Ivor H. N. Evans has 
established (satisfactorily I think) the 
identity of Isopel Berners, Borrow’s com- 
panion of the Dingle. We know from 
Lavengro that Isopel described herself as the 
illegitimate daughter of an Isopel Berners; 
Her father was “an officer of the sea” who 
died on his way back to marry her mother. 
The latter died three months after Isopel’s 
birth. We know too that in the original 
draft of Lavengro her first name was given 
as Elizabeth and that Jasper Petulengro (who 
wanted to make her his second wife) said 
she was the daughter of a farmer. She was 
born at the Work House (the Great House) 
at Long Melford. With these facts Mr. 
Evans spent his last leave from the East in 
investigating the Birth and Death Registers 
at Long Melford with such success that he 
unearthed the following discoveries. On 
July 25th 1803 Elizabeth Jarvis “ Illeg. Daur. 
of Elizabeth Jarvis” was baptised. The 








lt 
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death of the latter was recorded on Aug. 31 
of 1805. 

There can be little doubt that this is the 
record of Isopel Berners. There are certain 
Borrovian discrepancies. Isopel says her 
father was “an ofticer of the sea”, Jasper 
Petulengro says he was a farmer. Borrow 
guessed her age to be not more than eighteen; 
she was his own age (22) but he could hardly 
have asked her. Her mother died two years, 
not three months, after her birth. Her 
“noble” surname, was Jarvis not Berners. 
Jarvis is a well-known name in East Anglia. 
Mr. Evans is to be congratulated on this 
major discovery in Borroviana. Let us see 
what other references are to be found about 
Isopel. 

Watts-Dunton, in a review of Knapp’s 
Life of Borrow (Athenaeum, 25.3.99) says 
that Isopel “was really an East Anglian 
road-girl of the finest type, known to the 
Boswells and remembered not many years 
ago.” This seems to indicate that she did 
not go to America. 

Edward Thomas, in his George Borrow 
(p. 93) says “And speaking of Isopel—there 
is a story still to be heard at Long Melford 
of a girl “ who lived on the green and ran 
away with a gipsy”” in about the year 1825. 
With this may possibly be connected another 
story: of a young painter of dogs and 
horses who was living at Melford in 1805 
and seduced either one or two sisters of 
the warden of the hospital or almshouse and 
had two illegitimate children, one at any 
Tate a girl, The Great House was once 
used, but not built, for a workhouse; it stood 
near the vicarage at Melford but has now 
disappeared, and apparently its records with 
he 


There is another reference to her in Wild 
Wales (Chapter XCVIII) when Borrow 
meets Captain Bosvile. “ I say, what’s become 
of the young woman you used to keep com- 
pany with?” . . . “ Well, she was a fine young 
woman and a vartuous. I remember her 
knocking down and giving a black eye to 
my old mother who was wonderfully deep 
in Romany, for making a bit of a gillie about 
you and she. What was the song? Lord! 
how my memory fails me. Oh! here it is: 


“Ando berkho Rye cané 

Oten pivd teh khavé 

Tu lerasque ando Berkho piranee 
Teh corbatcha por pico ” 


When Hindes Groome was reviewing 
Romano Lavo Lil (Academy, June 13th 
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1874) among other criticisms he says: “‘ One 
looks in vain . . . for an explanation of the 
obscure verse in Wild Wales, which latter, 
though fairly intelligible to any one 
acquainted with continental Romany would, 
I fancy, be Hebrew to the travellers of the 
English road.” 

Knapp, who quotes this, produced 
(Knapp. II 238) from the Borrow MSS he 
bought, a characteristic Borrow translation 
of this verse which was labelled “ Hungarian 
Gypsy Song.” 

“* Translation " 

“To the mountain the fowler has taken his way 

There he doth eat and make himself gay 

From the basket thou bearest thy shoulder upon ; 

Thou art the fowler’s leman I ween, 

Who rovest with him in the mountains so green 

Bearing the basket thy shoulder upon.” 

To put this Hungarian gillie into the 
mouth of Captain Bosvile’s mother is a true 
Borrovian touch. Borrow probably gathered 
the verse when he made his visit to Hungary 
in 1844. No doubt Captain Bosvile’s mother 
made her gillie in true English Romany (and, 
apparently much more to the point) and 
was properly knocked down for it. 


ANDREW BOYLE. 


DR. ARNOLD’S DEATH AND A 
BROKEN ENGAGEMENT 


JN 1932 Professor H. F. Lowry published, 
as Appendix II of his Letters of Matthew 
Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, a letter 
from Stanley to Clough giving a full account 
of the death of Dr. Arnold, beginning thus: 

Finding from Ward that you are absolutely 
ignorant of the details, I write to you at 
once. The furious attack consequent upon 
the rupture of the marriage had past off, 
leaving no other traces than a most re- 
markable gentleness and quiet, of which I 
had seen the beginning in the extreme 
tenderness and kindness wi{hiJch he had 

shown to Cotton, . . 
What was ‘the rupture of the marriage’? 
There is no note, and in Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold only a reserved general reference to 
accidental causes, into which it is not 
necessary to enter, but which became the 
means of drawing out the natural tender- 

ness of his character. 
(Life, ch. X.) 


But the publication of De Selincourt’s 
edition of Wordsworth’s later letters in 1939 
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brought an unexpected clue. On 30 August 
1841 Wordsworth writes to Miss Fenwick : 


Jane Arnold is engaged to one of the 
masters at Rugby School. He may be a 
very good young man and a clever one, 
but a more unattractive youth (but he is 
not like a youth) I never saw. 
(Later Years, III, p. 1089.) 
And on 28 June 1842 he mentions Jane 
Arnold as the ‘poor daughter with whose 
heavy disappointment you are no doubt 
acquainted.’ 
(ibid, p. 1127.) 
Stanley’s letter to Clough, then, refers to 
the breaking of an engagement of at least 
several months’ standing between George 
Cotton (master at Rugby since 1836) and 
Jane Arnold, under circumstances which 
brought on an attack of severe illness in her 
father. (In the Life, Stanley calls this a 
‘feverish illness’ as distinct from a heart 
attack). It is not surprising to find no allu- 
sion to this engagement in the Memoirs of 
George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D. (1871.) 
There is proportionately very little in the 
Memoirs (which is mainly by his wife) about 
Cotton’s life before he became Bishop of 
Calcutta in 1858. In the early recollections 
contributed by friends, there are, however, 
several references to his ‘ peculiar . . manner 
and appearance, which confirm Words- 
worth’s impression. We learn that Cotton 
in his Rugby days was 
of hesitating and awkward gait, slow in 
speech, dry in manner, somewhat slouch- 
ing in figure, and playing perpetually with 
an eyeglass... . (p. 13). 
But Stanley, who contributes this description, 
goes on to emphasize Cotton’s sterling 
qualities and the close friendship and strong 
sympathy between him and his headmaster. 
J. C. Shairp, who knew him only after 
Arnold’s death, speaks of his ‘“ moral 
thoughtfulness” (the peculiar Rugbeian 
virtue) ’ and his devotion to the Arnold tradi- 
tion; and there is contemporary testimony 
that he was the original of the ‘ Young 
Master’ in Tom _ Brown’s Schooldays. 
(Memoirs, p. 13; S. Selfe, Chapters from the 
History of Rugby School, 1910, p. 127.) The 
visit to Fox How in 1841 was not his first; he 
was there, with George and Thomas Hughes, 
in the winter holidays of 1839-40 (T. Hughes, 
Memoir of a brother, 1873, pp. 42-3). Born 
in 1813, educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Cotton was a master at 
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Rugby from 1836 to 1852, when he left to 
become the headmaster of Marlborough; he 
had been a candidate for the Rugby head- 
mastership when A. C. Tait left, and wrote 
then that the office was connected 


with the most sacred memories of my life, 
and the persons to whom I feel more 
attached than to any out of my immediate 
family. 
(Memoirs, p. 41.) 
On this evidence, it would be impossible to 
conjecture the reason for ‘ the rupture of the 
marriage’; the auguries appear to be in its 
favour. Indeed (as I later discovered in a 
source which I might have consulted earlier) 
Mrs. Wordsworth, mentioning the engage- 
ment of ‘ that nice creature Jane Arnold’ to 
an unnamed Rugby master, says exactly 
that: ‘The connection seems to be highly 
appro[ve]d by the family.’ (Correspondence 
of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Words- 
worth Circle, ed. Edith Morley, 1927, I 445, 
14 October 1841.) 


The reason was disclosed to me by chance, 
in the unpublished letter of a contemporary. 
We have heard private accounts of Dr. 
A[s] death . . . He had just broken off a 
match of his daughters on acct (solely) of 
the gentlemans mother being of intoxicat- 
ing habit and they attribute this attack 
much to what he then went thro’. I 
th[ough]t what then ought the poor 
daughter to suffer? 
The writer is Harriett Mozley, Newman's 
sister, in a letter to her sister Jemima on 
21 June 1842; her informant was probably 
Bonamy Price, a master at Rugby and an 
Oxford contemporary of her husband Tom 
Mozley. (There was some recent contact, as 
Mozley had recently been coaching a Rugby 
boy for the University.) 

This sad story hardly calls for comment— 
(except, perhaps, for a sigh of relief that it 
was unknown to Lytton Strachey). Neither 
of the lives most nearly affected appears to 
have been maimed; Cotton married his 
cousin Sophia Tomkinson in 1845, Jane 
Arnold married W. E. Forster in 1850, and 
both marriages were happy. Dr. Arnold had 
hereditary heart disease; in such an energetic 
life, something, if not this, must have 
brought on a serious attack. But this is not 
to soften the extra edge which these events 
must have given to the blow of early be- 
reavement. Jane Arnold and Matthew, with 
three of the other nine children, had already 
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gone to Fox How when Dr. Arnold died 
(‘before the usual time of their common 
journey,’ notes Stanley); so it was at Fox 
How that they heard the news, brought by 
W. C. Lake, an old pupil who had been 
visiting Arnold. 
He reached the place, just as the early 
summer dawn—the dawn of that forty- 
seventh birthday—was breaking over that 
beautiful valley. ... 
(Life, ch. X.) 
This is surely a part of the background of 
Arnold’s poem ‘ Resignation: To Fausta,’ 
with its recollection of their father as leader 
of walks on the fells. There is good evidence 
that ‘Fausta’ stands for Jane, and that the 
poem was, in some version, written at least 
as early as 1843. The story of Jane Arnold’s 
broken engagement may partly explain why 
such a poem was addressed to her—and 
addressed not only in title. But, in any case, 
at this date any fact bearing upon the lives 
of the two great Arnolds is worth knowing. 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. 


TREASURE TROVE 


1952.—The latest instance of “ Treasure 
Trove” comes to us from Axminster, Co. 
Devon, and concerns two spade half guineas 
and six third guineas, minted in the reign of 
King George III, which have been found by 
a workman whilst repairing the thatch of an 
old cottage there with the highly significant 
—or at least highly suggestive—name of 
“Rogues Roost”! Mr. C. N. Tweed, the 
Coroner, sat with a jury who found the said 
coins to be “‘ Treasure Trove.” 

A writer, dealing with this find in The 
Justice of the Peace of 28 June, at p. 401, very 
properly reminded his readers that “ Treasure 
trove is when any gold or silver coin plate or 
bullion is found in the earth, or other private 
place, the owner being unknown, the treasure 
belongs to the Crown ”;—but one would have 
wished him to go further and add—for such 
is the legal fact—that nothing save gold and 
silver items can ever constitute treasure trove. 


1946.—Thus, when dealing in the Evening 
News of 5 July, 1946, with the then recent 
and superb find of Fourth-Century Roman 
Silver—consisting of dishes (including the 
great circular ‘‘ Neptune ” dish), spoons and 
goblets all of silver—turned up by the plough 
at Mildenhall, Co. Suffolk, an anonymous 


writer therein was far more helpful. For he 
wrote as follows: 
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“It is not commonly known that the 
Crown can claim only gold and silver as 
treasure trove”; 

and—after adding that it must be treasure 
which was hidden away and not publicly 
deposited, as would have been the case with 
anything found in a burial ground—con- 
tinued: “Articles of any other material—even 
precious stones—discovered in similar cir- 
cumstances belong rightfully to the finder, 
who may dispose of them as he wishes.” 


An Ill-Founded Novel of 1945.—It was 
—as I pointed out in my article entitled 
“Treasure Trove: What it Comprises,” in 
N. & Q. of 24 August, 1946, p. 81—ignorance 
of this which undermined the whole validity 
and, in consequence, for me and doubtless 
countless others, the whole interest of Mr. 
Frank King’s novel, called Candidates for 
Murder (London: Robert Hale, Ltd.), 1945. 
For in that novel, speaking through the mouth 
of one Dransfield, a pseudo-Police-Inspector 
but in reality an up-to-date criminal, he 
treated the jewels in the novel, because thus 
hidden away, as “ treasure trove ” and, so, the 
property of the Crown. 


The Great Find of 1896.—Reverting, how- 
ever, to “ Treasure Trove” in its proper, i.e. 
its legal sense, I think readers will greatly 
like to be reminded of what has probably 
been by far the most interesting of all in- 
stances of “ Treasure Trove” in our records 
during the lifetime of those of us who yet live. 

It was that of the finding, in 1896, of the 
famous Celtic Gold Ornaments attributed 
to the Second or Third Century of the Chris- 
tian Era and consisting of a model boat (a 
coracle) with thwarts, and a number of oars, 
spars, etc., as well as of other articles of a 
non-nautical character—by a farmer in the 
course of ploughing his land just south of 
Lough Foyle in the north of Ireland. These 
having become acquired for the British 
Museum, there followed the fascinating 
Chancery action entitled “ The Attorney- 
General v. The Trustees of the British 
Museum,” reported in the Law Reports, 1903, 
2, Ch. Division, pp. 598-614, and 19 T.L.R., 
pp. 555-560—wherein the Crown claimed 
them as “ Treasure Trove.” The contention 
of the Museum, however, was the highly in- 
teresting one that these ornaments had been 
a voting offering by an Irish Sea-King to an 
Irish Sea-God, either in gratitude for some 
divine favour already granted or by way of 
invocation for some divine favour yet to 
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come, and thus laid out in full display upon 
the open shore so as readily to be seen, and 
so evincing the direct opposite of an intention 
to hide them, and that they only later so 
became (and for centuries thereafter so re- 
mained) in consequence of some great seismic 
incursion of sea and sand coming from the 
north-east, one (at least) of such incursions 
being known to have traversed the length of 
Northern Scotland and then also the length 
of Northern Ireland, pouring out thereon its 
contents as it passed. Indeed, the very soil 
wherein those ornaments were lying—and 
lying only about a foot below the surface— 
was found to be full of tiny sea-shells, proving 
beyond all question that the land there had at 
one time been in actual fact submerged. 

What, however, was particularly curious 
about the case was that, for long in the course 
of the hearing, no evidence was before the 
Court of the existence of any Irish Sea-God, 
and the learned Judge—Mr. Justice (after- 
wards Lord Justice) Farwell—no fewer than 
five times intervened to point out that, without 
such evidence, he saw little to support the 
Museum’s contention. Still no evidence was 
even then produced, nor hint of the existence 
of any such then given! 

Up to and including the fifth of those inter- 
ventions I myself had been holding the brief 
of my friend, Mr. Philip Henriques, elsewhere 
then engaged, who was representing the 
Honorable Irish Society, which had set up in 
the case a “ jus tertii” of its own, claiming 
that by divers Charters from the Crown, it 
would itself be entitled to the ornaments in 
the event of the Crown obtaining judgment. 
Consequently, though I was yearning to inter- 
vene with the needed evidence, my hands 
were tied until he should return. 

At long last he returned, and so my hands 
were at once freed. And then, for the sixth 
time, the learned Judge repeated his above- 
mentioned comment and my chance had 
come; and I took it at once. It was thus, then, 
that at last I became and was enabled and 
entitled to intervene as “ Amicus Curiae” 
with all the relevant evidence, showing—on 
first-rate authority—the undoubted existence 
of an Irish Sea-God, in the personality of 
Mananan Mac Lir (i.e. Mananan the Son of 
the Sea), the Sailor-member of the famous 
Irish Pre-Christian Heroic Race of the 
Tuatha-de-Danann and _ Discoverer and 
Coloniser of the Isle of Man, thence named 
after him, and the evidence, which thus I was 
(Continued on page 416) 
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Readers’ Queries 





‘(RITICAL REVIEW.’—Can any reader 
tell me the whereabouts of the two 
marked copies of the Critical Review which 
John Nichols mentions in his Literary 
Anecdotes (III, 399n and 504n). 


GORDON SLEIGH. 


JAMES TANNER AGNEW, Major. 
General or Brigadier-General of the 
British Forces, killed at the battle of Gorman- 
town, Pennsylvania. I would greatly like a 
record of his military career. 
M. B, 


"THEATRICAL QUERIES.—(a) John 

Fawcett as Jack Nightshade in ‘The 
Choleric Man,’ by Cumberland. An en- 
graving of him in this part was published 
as a frontispiece to Bell’s edition of the play 
dated Feb. 16th 1793. Where and when did 
he play this part? He came to Covent 
Garden from the York Circuit. (He had 
been introduced to Wilkinson by Cumber- 
land.) He did not play the part before his 
first London appearance on Sept. 21st 1791. 
Covent Garden was closed between May 3ist 
and Sept. 17th 1792. The play was not 
renewed during the period in question at 
this theatre. 

(b) A painting by Samuel de Wilde of 
Mr. Field as Frank in ‘ The Three and the 
Duce’ was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
1812. Who was this Mr. Field? Where 
and when did he play this part A search 
of London playbills has so far been unsuc- 
cessful. 

(c) Did William Davidge ever play Mal- 
volio in London? He was famous for this 
part in Manchester 1843-44 and played it 
with the Cushmans in Plymouth in 1845. 
He went to New York. (Remained in the 
United States.) His first appearance there 
was on October 15th 1850. 


RAYMOND MANDERS, 
JoE MITCHENSON. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED— 
My dame hath a lame tame crane, 
My dame hath a crane that is lame, 
Prithee, gentle Jane, let my dame’s lame tame 
crane 
Feed and come home again. E.A. 
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Replies 





GRANT OF ARMS BY THOMAS 
GRENDALL (cxcvii. 325, 394).— 
W. Paley Baildon (The Ancestor, 1904, ix, 
pp. 214-224) collected a series of private 
grants ranging in date from 1364 to 1656, 
including Audley’s famous grant (in 1404) 
to his esquires of parcel of his arms of 
Audley and Touchet; and the Grendall- 
Moyne grant mentioned by P. D. M. is also 
quoted, in the Norman-French version from 
Harleian MS. 1178, fo. 42d. (A copy of this 
Grendall—or Grendale—grant of the 
Beaumeys arms can also be seen at the 
Bodleian Library, in MS. Rawlinson B.60, 
which however is perhaps a 17th century 
compilation.) Other examples of private 
grants not referred to by Baildon are given 
by Anthony Wagner in his Heralds and 
Heraldry, 1939, pp. 19-20, and cp. p. 74. 

Most private grants occurred in the days 
when every man was his own herald and it 
is misleading to seek to rationalize them or 
to interpret them in the light of modern, 
ie, post-1500, theory. There can be little 
doubt that the practice stemmed from the 
interrelation of arms and land and involved 
the recognition that arms, like land, were a 
species of property, and could be dealt with 
as such. Thus in 1317, in a licence to 
Edmund, Lord Deincourt, empowering him 
to alienate certain of his lands, we find a 
recital to the effect that the licensee desired 
thereby to perpetuate his name and arms; 
and there are similar instances of later 
provenance. 

Probably the earliest private grant in 
England is one dated 20th July 1347, 
whereby Michael, Lord Poynings, granted 
his crest of a dragon's head with wings to Sir 
Stephen de Valoynes. 

The validity of such grants seems to have 
been questioned at a later date, for in the 
Lovel v. Morley case of 1395 two Kings of 
Arms testify that “. . . Armes ne poient 
estre donez ou alienez . . .” However the 
practice was evidently officially sanctioned 
by the 15th century, for the case cited by 
L. St. H. at the second reference clearly 
demonstrates the right of at least that par- 
cular grantee to grant his arms out of the 

line of descent, and likewise in the Grendale- 
Moyne grant of 1391 Thomas Grendale 
anticipates that in his turn William Moyne 
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may require to grant the arms of Beaumeys 
of Sautre to a stranger, for the limitation 
rune; “. . au dit Monsr Willm at a ces 
heirs et assignes a tous jours.” The arms 
themselves are blazoned “d’argent ove une 
crois d’asure ov cinque garbes d’or en le 
croix,” and it is interesting to note that in 
the 1613 Visitation of Huntingdonshire the 
arms of Beaumeys as quartered by Bevill 
of Chesterton and Sawtrey are given as 
simple Azure three garbs or (Camden Soc., 


1848-9, p. 8). A. Coun COLE. 


‘G?: LITTLE BOOK’ (cxcvii. 280, 328, 
370).—In stanzas 194-7 of The 

Kingis quair the poet, probably James I of 
Scotland, bids farewell : 

Go litill tretise, nakit of eloquence, 

Causing simplese and pouertee to wit, 

And pray the reder to haue pacience 

Of thy defaute, and to supporten it, 

Of his gudnese thy brukilnese to knytt, 

And his tong for to reulen and to stere, 

That thy defautis helit may ben here. . 
(the text as amended from the manuscript 
in The Kingis quair . . . Ed. by Alexander 
Lawson. A. & C. Black, 1910). Clifford 
Bax gives a modern version and the original 
of these stanzas in his anthology of Vintage 
verse. Hollis & Carter, 1945. Lawson 
(op. cit.) compares this ‘stock medieval 
apology’ with the close of the Quare of 
jelusy and of the Flower and the leaf. 


JOHN S. ANDREWS. 


OHN BERKELEY MONCK (cxcvii. 
327).—Was born in 1769, second son 

of John Monck, of Bath, nephew of Lord 
Darnley, by Emilia, daughter of —— Snee, 
and was baptized at Walcott, Bath, on 19 
September, 1769. He was educated at Eton 
and was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on 27 
March, 1790. He practised as a barrister 
from about 1796 until the death of his father 
in 1809, when, having inherited a substantial 
fortune, he bought the estate of Coley Park, 
Berks. He later purchased further estates 
in the county. On 4 May, 1810, he married 
Mary, daughter of William Stephens, of 
Aldermaston, Berks, by whom he had two 
sons, John Bligh Monck and William Stan- 
ley Monck, and two daughters, Emilia and 
Mariette. He became a prominent and 


widely-respected figure in Reading and Berk- 
shire; he was a magistrate, Grand Master of 
the lodge of Masons, and, from 1820 to 
1830, Member 


of Parliament for the 
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borough, having contested the seat un- 
successfully in 1812. In both the 1820 and 
1826 elections he was returned at the top of 
the Poll after contests of unprecedented 
length and ferocity. He was a constant 
advocate of Parliamentary Reform and a 
frequent speaker and voter, on the opposi- 
tion benches, in the House, especially upon 
his favourite topics, the currency, taxation, 
the poor laws and Parliamentary Reform. 
In July, 1832 he was chairman at the 
banquet held in Reading to celebrate the 
passing of the Great Reform Bill. He died 
at Coley Park on 13 December, 1834 and 
was buried in St. Mary’s Church, Reading. 

See: Official Return of Members of Par- 
liament (1878); Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1810, i, 484, and 1835, i, 432-3; Burke, 
Landed Gentry (1846 ed.); Eton College 
Register, ii, 371; Lincoln’s Inn Register, 
i, 535; Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 
1820-1830, passim; Childs, The Town of 
Reading in the Early Nineteenth Century, 
61, 65-7; Mann, History of Reading, 99, 100, 
102; and Victoria County History, Berks., 
iii, 365, and iv, 4. 


[Will the writer please send me his name? 
Ep.] 


APER-MILLS AND PAPER-MAKERS. 

—If the reader who was enquiring on this 
subject two years ago and for whom I gave 
an example, in N. & Q., of 18 March 1950, in 
the person of Henry Golden, baptised at 
Ensham, Co. Oxon, on 2 Sept. 1669, who 
there became a Paper-Maker, is still 
interested in the matter, I can now record 
for him “Robert Smyth of Kent, Paper- 
Maker,” a legatee under, and described as 
“my kinsman” in, the Will of Felecia 
Smyth of Ashford, daughter of John Smith 
(sic) deceased, dated 28 March 1797 and 
proved in the P.C.C. on 15 June 1797. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


IR JOHN MURRAY OF BROUGHTON 
(cxevii. 304, 349).—According to N. & Q., 
clvi, 30, Sir John’s first wife died in Septem- 
ber, 1779 two years after he died; so if he 
did ‘marry’ Miss Webb it must have been 
bigamously. I have a copy of Murray’s 
Memorials and the pedigree referred to by 
Mr. Hudleston but I will refer to G. E. C.’s 
Complete Baronetage though in_ the 
eighteenth century ‘lefthand’ marriages 


seem to have been of common occurrence 





and the parties accepted as husband and 
wife. There seems to have been three in 
succession including this particular case, 
Can anyone tell me where I can find the 
present descendants of Mr. George Siddons 
Murray and those of Miss Webb? My dis. 
tant kinsman, Capt. George Wolfe Murray, 
the present head of the Cringletie branch of 
the family of Murray, tells me that the late 
G. Harvey Johnston in his * Heraldry of the 
Murrays,’ only records the males and thus 
I presume the remaining five children were 


daughters. R. DE Mornay Davies, 


CAPTAIN JAMES CLARKE (cxevii. 347, 

394).—In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
are recorded the marriages of four daughters 
of Captain Clarke, who died on the 7th 
April, 1845: G.M. 1845, p. 561:— 

Frances Emma, second daughter, married 
at Salcombe Regis, 2 June 1847 to the Rev, 
William Walton, eldest son of William 
Walton, Esq., Hampton, Middlesex. (G. M. 
1847 ii. p. 310.) 

Julia, third daughter, married at Salcombe 
24 November 1848, to James Palmer Woo: 
ward, Esq., late Major E.I.C.S. (G. M. 1849, 
p. 80.) 

Isabella Mary, fourth daughter, and niece 
of Mrs. Archdall of Castle Archdall, married 
24 October 1848, at Castle Archdall, Co. 
Fermanagh, to the Rev. Michael Burke, 
eldest son of William Malachi Burke of 
Ballydergan, Co. Galway. (G. M. 1848 ii. 
p. 648.) 

Mary Anna, sixth daughter, married at 
St. Peter’s, Salcombe, 30 August 1853 to 
Henry W. Foster, Esq., second son of the 
late Robert Blake Foster, Esq., of Lansdown 
Crescent, Bath. (G. M. 1853, p. 524.) 


Exeter. N. S. E. PUuGSLey. 


A PLEA FOR’ ABP. _ TENISON'S 
LIBRARY (cxcvii. 327).—This is 4 
small octavo pamphlet of 16 pages. The 
title-page reads: “A Plea / for / Archbishop 
Tenison’s Library; / addressed to / the 
Clergy and Studious Persons / of / the City 
of Westminster. / By the / Rev. Philip 
Hale, B.A. / Curator of the Library, / and 
Head-Master of the Grammar-School, 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. / “ Pleni sunt 
libri, plenae[sapientium voces, plena exem- 
plorum vetustas: / quae jacerent in tenebris 
omnia nisi literarum lumen accederet. 
London: / C. J. Stewart, / 11 King William 


13 September, 195? 
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Street, West Strand. / (Short rule) / 1851.” 

The Plea occupies thirteen pages. The 
appeal for support of this institution is based 
on the following considerations: — “I. The 
nature of the foundation. II. Its value. III. 
The responsibility of all who are interested 
in it. IV. Its especial value at the present 
time.” The last two pages are taken up by 
an appendix on Dr. Tenison and a list of his 
works. 

The printer’s name is given on pages 2 and 
16 as “G. Barclay, Castle St., Leicester 
Square.” A copy of this pamphlet is in my 


possession. R. E. W. MApDIson. 


OLFE, ‘““ THE LOCRI FAUN ” (cxcvii. 
150).—The poem, “ dedicated, without 
his knowledge or consent, to the author of 
‘South Wind’ by his devoted admirer 
‘Mr. W.’”, appears in Wolfe’s Unknown 
goddess, Methuen, 1925. The author states 
that about half of the poems in this collection 
arenew. At all events the poem must have 
been composed after 1917, the date of 
Norman Douglas’s South Wind, in which 
work appears the famous piece of sculpture 
called the Locri faun. The poem does not 
seem to be in any of the following periodicals 
to which, among others, Wolfe expresses 
indebtedness: The Spectator, The Queen, 
The Beacon, and Punch. 


JOHN S. ANDREWS. 


FASHIONS IN CHURCHYARDS (cxcvii. 
364).—In the churchyard of the parish 
in which I live the vicar has recently taken 
up all the footstones and placed them up- 
tight against the headstones. This to 
facilitate close mowing of the grass by roto- 
scythe or motormower. Is this action 
permissible without a faculty? 
_As a churchwarden, I 
indicating the parish. 


refrain from 
J. N. 


_ I was very pleased to read the note regret- 
ting the objectionable and thoughtless 
custom of removing upright stones in 
churchyards and placing them flat on the 
ground, which causes the inscriptions to 
perish rapidly. 

I have copied the full inscriptions in over 
one hundred churchyards in different 


counties and can truthfully state that where 
the stones remain upright very few dates or 
hames become illegible unless the stone 


chosen for the memorial is of a perishable 
nature. 
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Churchyards should not be allowed as 
playgrounds for children, and children should 
not be allowed in them unless accompanied 
by an adult. Some churchyards are kept 
very neat and attractive while others are in 
a deplorable condition and should certainly 
not be called ‘God’s acre.’ Incumbents and 
Churchwardens should endeavour to see 
that the churchyards in the parish where 
they reside should be kept as tidy as their 
own lawns. If an appeal were made for 
voluntary helpers there is little doubt but 
that they would be forthcoming. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


ISS CAROLINE HOLLAND, 1838-1909 
(cxevii. 238).—She was the daughter of 

Sir Henry Holland, and the grand-daughter 
of Sydney Smith. She died on the Sth April 
1909 (not 1908 as stated at the previous 


reference). C. A. TOAsE. 


IVE FINGERS ON ONE HAND 

(cxcevii. 216, 281, 372).—I was born with 

one extra finger on the outside of my left 

hand but my very judicious mother had it 
removed when I was a baby. 

There is a mark—like a mole—where the 
finger was. It was cut off by the family 
doctor where I was born in Obrig, in Caith- 
ness, 764 years ago. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


‘(00D MORNING, RABBITS’ (cxcvi. 

547).—Rabbits, but more especially 
hares, have for centuries been associated 
with Lunar and Mother Goddesses, and the 
greeting at the end and the beginning of a 
month—originally lunar—is a remnant of a 
prayer to the Mother Goddess for plenty 
during the coming month. 

In Ceylon they say instead of the “ Man 
in the Moon,” “ the Hare in the Moon,” and 
that it was set there by Buddha.’ In a 
Mongolian tale, which has many versions, 
there is a dispute between the elephants and 
the hares, but the king of the hares, who 
represents the moon, makes the king of the 
elephants, who represents the sun, acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the moon.” Similar 
myths are to be found all over Africa and 
among the North American Indians, and, 


*F. Douce—lIllustrations of Shakespeare and of 
Ancient Manners 1807. Vol. I. p. 16 ff. 

7A. de Gubernatis—Zoological Mythology tr. 
1872 Vol. II p. 77. 
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in most cases the rabbit is interchangeable 
with the hare. 

Among the Goddesses who have hare 
or rabbit epiphanies may be mentioned 
Hecate, who was worshipped in Karia as 
ANayivitis —the Hare Goddess and her chief 
shrine was at Lagina or Hare City.* Artemis 
was a hare and when the town of Baiai in 
Laconia was about to be founded, an oracle 
told the migrants that the Goddess herself 
would guide them. Immediately a hare 
appeared and guided them to the site of the 
future city.* 

The hare played an important part in 
Celtic myths, it was tabu as food to the 
Ancient Britons.’ Anu the British Goddess 
bore such a resemblance to Artemis that 
many temples to Diana were erected in 
England by the Romans. Anu survives in 
Scotland as “Gentle Annie,” and in the 
Midlands as “ Black Annie” or Anis. She 
seems also to have survived, and to have 
changed her sex, in Cornwall as St. Uny. 
Boadicea is said to have drawn a hare from 
her bosom and followed its guidance when 
attacking the Roman Legions.® 

The hare and rabbit epiphanies of these 
Goddesses may have arisen through women 
sacrificing small animals to their Goddess, 
or because these animals are credited with 
extraordinary fecundity. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


*L. F. Farnell—The Cults of the Greek States 
1896-1909 Vol III p. 506. 

“ Pausanias—III 22: 9. 

* Caesar—De Bello Gallico V. 11. 

*Xiphilinus in H. Petrie Monumenta Historica 
Britannia Vol. I. 1848 p. Ivii. 


QRiNoco (cxevii. 262).—For Times read 
Time (New York). H. S. Dickey also 
appears in Who’s Who previous to 1943. 


C. A. TOASE. 





(Concluded from page 412) 
able to give, will be found set out verbatim 
in the above-cited Reports. 

With this case (inter alia) I dealt—and that 
with every care—in my article entitled ‘“ The 
Isle of Man and the Origin of its Name,” 
which appeared in N. & Q. on 16 June, 1945. 
But I can assure my readers that they will 
find the reading of either of the actual Reports 
themselves far more enthralling than even 
many of the leading novels of today. 


L. G. H. Horton-SmIrtu. 
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THE HISTORY OF TRUNCHEONS, by 
E. H. R. Dicken, F.R.G.S. Arthur H, 
Stockwell, Ltd., Ilfracombe. 12s. 6d. 

"THE truncheon, still borne unobtrusively 

by our police, is a surprising survival 
from the past only possible, perhaps, in our 
conservative country. Mr. Dicken regards 
it as a weapon, but we ourselves incline to 
look upon it as an emblem of delegated 
authority deriving, without doubt, from the 
golden baton given by Richard II to the 

Hereditary Earl Marshal, or even from 

the sceptre itself. 

Actually, the illustrations of truncheons 
from Mr. Dicken’s own collection lend some 
support to this theory, for why, it might be 
asked, should these boxwood staves be 
enriched with carving, painting, and gilding 
if their sole purpose was violent collision 
with the pates of the unrighteous? There 
are, too, contemporary references showing 
that the officers of the law pocketed their 
truncheons prior to enforcing obedience to 
their mandate. 

The Golden Age of the truncheon seems 
to have been between about 1796 and 1860, 
during which period the firm of Parker, of 
Holborn, had an undisputed monopoly of 
their supply. It is plain, from Mr. Dicken’s 
illustrations, that Parkers, or whoever made 
truncheons for them, scorned ‘repetition 
work,’ for the many specimens shown vary 
infinitely in size, in form, and in decoration. 
They are, in fact, minor works of art which, 
as much for that reason as for their his- 
torical interest, are well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the collectors for whom Mr. Dicken 
writes, 

But Mr. Dicken’s book is more than a 
guide for the collector. It is based upon wide 
research which has led him into the neglected 
paths of early police history. In addition 
to the truncheons issued at various times to 
the regular police, he examines those 
by special constables, by railway police, by 
beadles, by dockyard and insurance officials, 
and he has a valuable chapter on truncheons 
peculiar to the City of London and the 
English Counties. In the result we have a 





monograph which should become the stan- 
dard work of reference on his subject. 

It should be remarked that while Mr. 
Dicken refers his readers to truncheons in 
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the London Museum, he is, perhaps, un- 
aware that much of the collections of that 
institution remain in storage. Only a small 
portion of its treasures can be exhibited in 
the few rooms at Kensington Palace now 
allotted to it. 


BAUDELAIRE, by P. Mansell Jones, 
published by Bowes and Bowes, Cam- 
bridge, 6s. 

quis short essay of 56 pages by Professor 

P. Mansell Jones is one of the first to 
appear of a lengthy series planned by Bowes 
and Bowes under the general title of 

Studies in Modern Literature and Thought. 

To quote from the preliminary notice issued 

by the publishers: “ The essays in this series 

are not biographical accounts, nor are they 
concerned with the ideological placing of an 
author. Combining exposition with inter- 
pretation, they try to show the creative 
achievement of the writer or thinker with 
whom they deal, and the significance of his 
achievement in the setting of traditional 

European beliefs and tastes, problems and 

doubts,” 

Let it be said immediately that if later 
volumes achieve the standard set by 
Professor Mansell Jones, then the series will 
indeed be a valuable one. A _ certain 
turgidity of style which to some small degree 
marred the opening chapters of “ The Back- 


_ ground to Modern French Poetry” is not 


apparent here. The shape of the essay is 
impeccable: 28 pages entitled Drame 
intime: grande source de poésie, in which 


_ Baudelaire’s thought, artistry, life and poetic 





achievement are at once analysed and dove- 
tailed together, ending with the statement: 
“Ultimately the test of every poet lies not 
in the manner of his life or in the nature 
of his thought, but in what he writes down.” 
and then 28 pages headed The architecture 
of “ Les Fleurs du Mal,” in which, leaning 
heavily upon Jacques Crépet, Professor 
Mansell Jones discusses and assesses each 
section of the poems. As one would expect 
from such a critic, the judgments are every- 
Where mature and dispassionate, with a 
wealth of scholarship and personal taste as 
their supporters. Two interesting features 
are the frequency with which the author 
tefers us back to Racine and the use he 
makes of T. S. Elliot's excellent essay on 
Baudelaire. If a personal experience may be 
enlarged into a general statement, then this 
little book will be savoured greatly for its 
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own merits, and none who reads it will fail 
to take down from the shelf “ Les Fleurs du 
Mal” themselves for a happy re-reading. 
Other volumes already published in the 
same series and promised for review in these 
pages deal with Unamuno, Lorca, Rilke, 
Hdlderlin, Valéry and Croce. It will be 
interesting to see if the critics concerned 
succeed, as Professor Mansell Jones cer- 
tainly has done, in combining richness with 
succinctness, in translating their quotations . 
without bathos and in setting their authors 
squarely against the European background. 


REVUE D'HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE DE 
LA FRANCE, Vol. 52, No. 1, of January- 
March 1952, price outside France 1,200 
francs for four quarterly numbers. 

OL. 52, No. 1 of the Revue d'histoire 

littéraire de la France contains five 
main articles all devoted to literary figures 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

J.-B. Barrére, author of the recent book 
“La fantaisie de Victor Hugo,” concludes 
his analysis of the volumes at present on the 
shelves at Hauteville House, dealing this 
time with foreign literature, philosophy, 
travel-books, elementary books on science, 
adventure novels, history, politics, news- 
papers and reviews, and poets of the post- 
romantic period. This article, the first half 
of which was reviewed in these pages in 
Vol. 197, No. 11, 24 May 1952, has a 
topical interest in view of the recent celebra- 
tions in Guernsey and elsewhere of the 
150th anniversary of Hugo’s birth; its value 
is clearly lessened by the fact that since the 
poet last visited the island in 1878 so much 
has happened to his Saint Peter Port library 
that he would probably not recognise it and 
that in any case many of the books un- 
doubtedly belonged to Frangois-Victor and 
not to Victor himself. Similarly, Jean 
Pommier continues his writings on Diderot 
with a long article entitled “La copie 
Naigeon du Réve de d'Alembert est 
retrouvée.” 

In “ Voltaire au Collége,” René Pomeau 
takes advantage of the publication of certain 
of Voltaire’s letters and of a great number 
of books on the educational methods of the 
Jesuits to bring up to date our knowledge 
of the formative years 1704-11 spent at the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand, a subject last treated 
seriously as long ago as the eighteen-sixties. 
P. Barriére, in an equally informative article 
entitled “La vie académique au XVIIIe 
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sié¢cle d’aprés un manuscrit du Président 
de Ruffey,’ uses MS. Bibl. Munic. Dijon 
995, a list started by Ruffey at the beginning 
of that century and continued by others 
up to 1792 giving the subjects debated 
during those years in the main academies 
and learned societies of western Europe. 

The last of the five main articles in the 
number is “Deux amours cruelles de 
Villiers” by André Lebois. A_ chapter 
drawn from a forthcoming publication 
“Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, révélateur du 
Verbe,” it examines in close detail the rela- 
tions of Villiers with the eccentric Marie- 
Amélie Chartroule de Montifaud and then, 
in 1874, with the mysterious English girl, 
Miss, R, who seems to have provided much 
of the material for the Alicia of ‘ I’Eve 
future.” 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MoO- 
DERNE, nuova serie, Vol. I, No. 6 of 
October-December 1951, published by 
Valmartina, Florence, price outside Italy 
1,800 lire for quarterly numbers. 

PROFESSOR CARLO PELLEGRINI and 

Vittorio Santoli of the University of 

Florence, editors-in-chief of the Rivista di 

Letterature Moderne are to be congratulated 

on having brought out the October-Decem- 

ber 1951 number of their journal, thus com- 
pleting the six issues of the first volume of 
their new series. The international character 
of this publication is being strengthened 
with each succeeding number. The advisory 
board now contains five Italians, four 

Americans, three Frenchmen, one Belgian, 

one German, one Portuguese, one Spaniard, 

one Swiss and three from Great Britain— 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll of Birmingham, 

F. P. Wilson of Oxford and the Master of 

Jesus College, Cambridge; while the issue 

under review has four articles, two in Italian, 

one in German and one in Spanish. 

In a long opening article on Achim von 
Arnim, Elena C. Croce analyses in detail 
the life and works of that German romantic 
whose works ran into nineteen volumes 
when published by Wilhelm Grimm _ be- 
tween 1839 and 1846. It has become 
customary to condemn von Arnim and his 
friend Clemens Brentano for their volatile 
temper and emotional excess, and, indeed, 
for their vast output of mediocre works, but 
from “ Des Knaben Wunderhorn” in 1805 
onwards their réle in the romantic move- 
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ment was not inconsiderable and this survey 
is welcome enough. 

Madame de Staél e i suoi Amici italiani isa 
continuation by Dino Lanfredini of four 
earlier articles on the same subject, all built 
round the general theme that “fra tutti j 
grandi scrittori stranieri la Staél era quella 
che rappresentava pitt completamente I’ideale 
dei romantici italiani.” This is followed 
an article called Deutsche Erzdhler im 
Gefolge von Edgar Allan Poe in which 
H. H. Kihnelt enlarges territorially some of 
the theories published in his recent book, 
“Die Bedeutung von E. A. Poe fiir die 
englische Literatur.” 

Almost for the first time the Rivista in- 
cludes an article written in Spanish. In 
Sobre la historiografia literaria espaiola 
actual A. Alvarez de Miranda examines and 
re-assesses the statement of Ludwig Pfandl: 
“La historia literaria es por lo tanto, a mi 
juicio, una valoracién critica de los distintos 
géneros literarios como elementos inte- 
grantes de la historia del espiritu contem- 
pordneo, pero no, a la manera de Benedetto 
Croce, una suma de personalidades aisladas, 
un grupo de poetas y artistas de la idea y de 
la palabra y, por lo tanto, una serie de 
ensayos metdédicamente dispuestos.” 


VASCULAR PLANTS OF _ BISHOPS 
STORTFORD. 


THIS record of a good many years of field 
botanizing by members of the Bishop's 

Stortford and District Natural History 
Society reflects the devotion of a small group 
of local enthusiasts. It forms part II of 
Volume I of their Society’s Transactions, and 
is on sale at 5s. It is a catalogue of the wild 
plants found growing within a radius of six 
miles from the Corn Exchange, Bishop's 
Stortford. t 

The district is uncommonly rich in the 
botanical varieties it produces. One or two 
have, of course, escaped from cultivation. 
Amongst these lucerne is noted. Wild Dutch 
clover is probably another, and there may 
be more. One weed, Ambrosia artemisiifolia, 
has been introduced from far-away 
Some of the plants found recall the 
dishes and medicines of old times that are 
now all too forgotten. Marjoram, tansey, 
valerian, foxglove, comfrey, centaury are 
amongst them. 

This is an admirable, interesting and useful 
piece of work, and the participating members 
of the society are to be congratulated upon it, 
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